I believe “War on Terror,” has always been problematic in its wording, because how 
does one wage a war on a concept? It defies the meaning of war, which should 
technically end when an enemy has been defeated. Not to mention that the “War on 
Terror” has no boundaries and it can be waged forever. By promising to “eliminate 
terrorism and destroy it where it grows,’ President Bush basically promised that 
United States would be at war as long as terrorism exists in the world. If each and 
every terrorist threat in the world is also seen as possible terrorist threat against 
United States, then United States has entered a war that will go on indefinitely and 
cannot actually be won. 


After 9/11, United States entered Afghanistan with the purpose of dismantling 
al-Qaeda and removing the Taliban from power. This was done amidst a strained tug 
of war between the Department of Defense and CIA, where Donald Rumsfeld played 
a large part. The night of the 9/11 attack, he was the first to put Iraq on the table 
during a meeting with the president and his cabinet, actually saying “'Part of our 
response maybe should be attacking Iraq. It's an opportunity.” He was also the one 
who in 2002 said: “Defending against terrorism and other emerging 21st century 
threats requires that we take the war to the enemy. The best and in some cases the 
only defense is a good offense.” Which basically meant that anywhere a suspected 
terrorist threat might exist, the United States should be expected to invade and 
attack first. This period of rooting out al-Qaeda is littered with questionable actions 
such as Justice Department lawyer John Yoo declaring Fourth Amendment flexible: 
“The government may be justified in taking measures which in less troubled 
conditions could be seen as infringements of individual liberties." This is the same 
man who forged the doctrine of preemption, stating that Bush can use his war 
powers to act against groups or individuals, even if it would be "difficult to establish” 
that they “have been or may be implicated in attacks." He also sent a memo to 
Pentagon declaring that the laws of war, including the Geneva Conventions, do not 
apply to the conflict in Afghanistan. The PATRIOT act was passed 98-1, and in early 
2002, President Bush approved "The Program," which permitted NSA to surveil US 
citizens without a warrant, court approval, or signoff from the Justice Department. 
Meanwhile, Osama bin Laden, who had been pinned down at Tora Bora, slipped 
away. In March 2002 Pakistani forces captured Al Qaeda "operations chief " Abu 
Zubaydah, however, the attention never shifted to Pakistan, where Osama bin Laden 
was eventually found and killed, instead, President Bush seemed focused on 
invading Iraq next. 


On the 21* of September, 2001, President Bush was briefed by intelligence 
community that there is no evidence linking Saddam to 9/11. However, we did go to 
war in Iraq on flimsy, inconsistent intelligence connecting Hussein to al-Qaeda, 
which turned out to be mostly fabricated, and on equally flimsy reports of a 
possibility of weapons of mass destruction, which never materialized. I could write a 
two page paper about the involvement of U.S. in Iraq, starting with oil in 1920’s and 
intensifying after the World War II, however, this is not a history class, so I will focus 
on U.S. attempts to eliminate “terror” post 9/11. Which included willful ignorance of 


the CIA information that showed no connection between Hussein and al-Qaeda, the 
assurances of U.N. officials, who hastily resumed arms inspections in Iraq and 
asserted that Iraq was free of weapons of mass destruction, as well as the advice of 
other countries, including such allies as France and Germany, that war was 
unnecessary and improper. U.S forces, along with smaller British and Australian 
troops, defeated and scattered the Iraqi army of some 400,000 soldiers, occupied the 
country, and demolished its regime, all in approximately 500 hours. Focused mainly 
on taking Hussein out and toppling the current regime of Iraq, they had no postwar 
occupation plan in place. In May 2003, President Bush finally established the 
Coalition Provisional Authority under former Ambassador Paul Bremer, but Bremer 
disbanded the Baath Party and dissolved the entire Iraqi government against the 
advice of those more experienced in Iraq history, politics, and government. Basically, 
and to speak plainly, a man who had been given a two week crash course on middle 
eastern politics, went in and made the already bad situation even worse. Within 
months of the military victory over Hussein, the United States faced a debilitating 
insurgency across Iraq from Sunnis who had been tied to the Hussein regime, Shiite 
militias like the Mahdi Army, and non-Iraqi Islamists. The annual costs to the U.S. 
Treasury rose from $51 billion in 2003 to $102 billion in 2006. Between that May 
2003 and January 2007, over three thousand of American soldiers had been killed. 
The permanent Council of Representatives and a coalition government might have 
been established in 2005, and the area stabilized to an extent due to diplomacy, 
persuasion, and financial aid to mobilize various Iraqi factions to fight against 
insurgent groups by 2008, but the damage done in Iraq during that time is solely 
responsible for the ISIS threat we face today. The initial attack under the false 
pretense of terrorist associations and weapons of mass destruction, coupled with 
the disastrous handling of the regime at the time, its military and other armed 
forces, along with some 100,000 Iraqis killed and two million displaced in 
2003-2011 from U.S. invasion alone, and Iraq financial and physical infrastructures 
badly stressed, all those factors created an area that was sure to give birth to 
extremist groups, which it did. 


Today we're supposed to assess how U.S. did with war on terror? Well, we found 
Osama bin Laden in Pakistan and he’s dead, so I suppose that counts as victory. We 
tortured a number of Afghani people who turned out to not be terrorists. One of 
them gave out a great deal of information during torture, which turned out to be 
inaccurate. We set a dangerous precedent about violating the rights of our own 
citizens. In return we have a dead Osama bin Laden, $4-6 trillion cost of two wars, 
and we have ensured that the anti-Western sentiment has evolved enormously, not 
just in Iraq but in other middle Eastern counties. 


To an extent I agree with Zenko and Cohen’s assertion that “The United States is the 
world’s most powerful nation, unchallenged and secure,” at least from outside 
threats. It’s easy to see the connection between fear mongering and the need to get 
re-elected, as well as the public approval to spend more on military than the next 
fourteen countries combined, despite the clear need for spending in many other 


areas. As they talk about Dick Chaney’s response post 9/11, they assert that such 
“hair-trigger responsiveness is rarely replicated outside the realm of national 
security.” The obvious reason is that in a country like U.S. it’s hard to scare the 
ordinary, middle-class people with hunger, or lack of health care, or anything that 
they can’t see being affected by directly. However, when it comes to national security, 
just invoking the word “terrorism” has become a code for the ability to spend 
without a check, make decisions contrary to what the Constitution intended, and to 
receive approval for actions which under any other circumstance would result in 
public outcry. Meanwhile, while the public fearfully and sometimes aggressively 
reacts to any mention of Islam, the domestic terrorism is on the rise. The fact that, 
since September 11, 2001, nearly twice as many people have been killed by white 
supremacists, antigovernment fanatics and other non-Muslim extremists than by 
radical Muslims, is not a financially helpful fact, because outside terrorism is so 
much more appealing to public palate than the internal one. 


Who knows what will happen over the next decade? I imagine we are bound to reap 
the results of the Iraq disaster for quite a few years to come, likely in form of other 
outside terrorist threats. However, as Zenko and Cohen have replied to Miller, U.S. 
“supports over 2,000 operationally deployed nuclear weapons, an air force of some 
4,000 aircraft, a navy with 285 ships, including 11 carrier strike groups, and 770,000 
active duty soldiers and marines.” The number of troops likely to increase now, as 
women can finally enlist into combat forces. Therefore it is highly unrealistic to 
believe that U.S. is under grave danger from any other force, especially ISIS which is 
quickly draining all of its resources and is likely to fall apart on its own. In other 
words, we might have made a mess out of Iraq, but their opportunity for effective 
retaliation is pretty minuscule. What we should be ready for is twice the amount of 
domestic terrorist threats as a result of increased radicalization of our own 
government parties, and other social and mental health issues to which we are not 
devoting nearly as much time and effort as we are devoting to national security. 


Appointed by the President Bush as a Secretary of Defense, Rumsfeld’s first order of 
business was to reassert civilian control over the Pentagon by initiating Revolution 
in Military Affairs, a transformation in how military is managed and organized. 
However, he never got the budgetary support he needed for the transformation, and 
the entire process had made him very unpopular with the military. 


United States history with Iraq spans back to World War II, because prior to it and 
despite U.S. oil corporations 23.75 percent share in the Iraq Petroleum Company, U.S. 
diplomats generally deferred to British officials who managed Iraq as a League of 
Nations mandate. You'll have to excuse my shot narration of the history of U.S. and 
Iraq relationship, but it needs to be said that Cold War, and the fear of the spread of 
communism in Iraq, is what compelled the American leaders to provide economic 
and military aid to the Iraqi government. However, this is also when anti-Western 
nationalism was born, which was basically a reaction to the legacy of British 
imperialism and U.S. support for Israel. In 1958 the monarchy in Iraq was 
overturned, and revolutions in 1963, 1968, and 1979 followed, due to political and 
ethnic-cultural conflicts. During those years, U.S. provided little support for 
democracy in Iraq or the advancement of its people, their prime objective being the 
elimination of communism. Diplomatic ties with U.S. were severed in 1967, Iraq 
partnered with Soviet Union to develop its oil capacity in early 1970's, during the 
same period when U.S. decided it would be a good idea to equip Kurdish rebels in 
order to weaken the Iraqi government. Then came Hussein, the Iran-Iraq war, and 
the U.S. decision that Hussein maybe wasn’t so bad after all, at least when compared 
to Iran expansion. Reagan administration provided Iraq with economic aid, restored 
diplomatic relations, and shared intelligence information about Iranian military 
forces. Many would say U.S. was basically protecting its oil interests in Iraq, and that 
might seem cynical, but it’s much more believable than thinking that post Iran-Iraq 
war Hussein would lead his country and the Middle East into an era of peace, 
prosperity, and moderation, especially considering Iraq's full-scale military invasion 
of Kuwait not even two years later. Afterwards, it was decided that the best way to 
deal with Iraq was international financial restrictions imposed during the Gulf War 


until Hussein complied with all U.N. resolutions, including one calling for Iraq to 
eliminate its weapons of mass destruction. This containment policy, which also 
included international inspections of Iraqi military and scientific facilities, and 
occasional military strikes to punish Iraq for violating the U.N. resolutions, lasted 
until U.S. invasion of Iraq in 2003. 

The reason I say all that is so I could say this: The terrorist attack on 9/11 had 
absolutely no connection with Iraq or Hussein. There were no weapons of mass 
destruction in Iraq, which we knew, or should have known, because those 
international inspections of Iraqi military and scientific facilities were designed to 
ensure compliance with the disarmament expectations. Even though those 
inspections stopped in 1998, according to the Federation of American Scientists and 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, five years was hardly enough time to restart the 
nuclear program and produce a weapon. Ten years of CIA records were reviewed on 
the order of George Tenet, the Director of Central Intelligence, to search for any 
connection between Iraq and al-Qaeda. Some twenty thousand documents later, 
there was still no connection to be found. However, there was a certain amount of 
distrust for CIA information, at least from the vice-president Dick Cheney, because 
CIA had failed to predict Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait and their attempted 
development of a nuclear weapon in late 80’s. In 2002, Scott Ritter stated that, by 
1998, 90-95% of Iraq's nuclear, biological and chemical capabilities, and long-range 
ballistic missiles capable of delivering such weapons, had been verified as destroyed. 
Therefore, instead of trusting the information from CIA, the vice-president put 
pressure on Rumsfeld and the Department of Defense to provide information that 
would connect Iraq with al-Qaeda attacks. The Office of Special Plans was formed in 
DoD, who would do their own analysis, but instead of people who had experience in 
intelligence, it consisted of politically connected policy analysts. 


